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HE League has called its state auxiliaries through their elected delegates to 
meet in convention at Cleveland—Statler Hotel—April 11th to 16th. 


A dream has come true. Equality of suffrage is a fact. It is the result of a 
crusade, an exalting and holy crusade. The world has seen none more wonder- 
ful. Women will have need again and again to draw on this example of tireless 
effort and high courage bequeathed to them. 


By faith women have won the fight for suffrage. By belief in the efficacy 
of the ballot and the value of good citizenship, they have come thus far. 


The woman voter has already proved herself an earnest and selfless worker. 


A functioning League of Women Voters meets to celebrate the close of its 
first and successful year, and to plan with broad vision and renewed energy for 
the months ahead. 


It has not wasted its year. The League now stands organized in every state 
in the Union. 


The League is established. The League has power. 
How best shall this power be made a vital and helpful force in the country? 


How best may women continue in the work of educating a conscientious, well 
informed electorate? 


The convention will answer these questions. 


OFFICERS 


MAUD WOOD PARK, Chairman 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Honorary Chairman 
EDNA FISCHEL GELLHORN, Vice-Chairman 
PATTIE RUFFNER JACOBS, Secretary 
MARIE STUART EDWARDS, Treasurer 


CHAIRMEN STANDING COMMITTEES 


GRACE H. BAGLEY 

MARY McDOWELL 

DOROTHY KIRCHWEY BROWN 
VALERIA H. PARKER 
CATHARINE WAUGH McCULLOCH 
MABEL CORY COSTIGAN 
CORNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT 
MARY SUMNER BOYD 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
KATHARINE LUDINGTON 
CAROLINE McCORMICK SLADE 
EULALIE SALLEY 
ELIZABETH J. HAUSER 
MABETH H. PAIGE 
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Good-by Everybody, and Good Luck! 


W ITH the next number of the Woman Citizen, I cease 
to be its general manager and editor, and as I am devoting 
that number to the convention of the National League of Women 
Voters and its clarion calls to progress, I shall commandeer a 
page or two of this issue for a goodby word. 
As years count, it is not so long ago that I came before you 
with the WoMAN CITIZEN’s first appeal and program. But as 
evenis count, it has been a long time. Then we stood knocking at 
the gates of political freedom, we American women. Now the 
swing wide. Then, in our effort to impress the ideal of 
political justice upon men, many of whom did not even know 
how to spell an ideal, much less establish one, we were having to 
translate into the most elementary terms the passion for liberty 
that famed in our hearts. Now that flame has burned away the 
barriers even of ignorance, of stupidity even. Then we ranked 
as negligibly as children, imbeciles and criminals in the eyes of 
Now that boss’s watchword is ‘how we 


gate 


the political boss. 
goin'-a handle the woman vote?’ 


S \TE work and federal! Detail by detail, it comes flashing 
back as I turn the pages of the record of these fleet four years, 
compact in the bound volumes of the Woman Citizen. The 
thrilling drama of the New York campaign of 1917—we knew, 
that tense November night when New York was won, that the 
country was won—1918, year of forced state marches, when the 
politician must needs saddle state campaigns upon us, though 
all our thought was concentrated on Washington—and then, just 
for good measure, Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota com- 
ing gloriously over the line—-Washington, D. C., eternal Wash- 
ington, everybody breathlessly brooding over the Capitol, the 
eternal journeyings back and forth—our famous suffrage con- 
ventions—the gathering of the great lobby—the days and nights 
at 1626 Rhode Island Avenue—the stiff, pallid strain of it all- 

Mrs. Catt’s incomparably wise generalship—the dauntlessness of 
Dr. Shaw, Miss Hay, Maud Wood Park—that January day in 
1918 when the world rocked for us as the House voted for suf- 
frage 274 to 136—the long-drawn, crass resistance of United 
States Senators—Republican Wadsworth telling the world that 
there was nothing green in his eye—Shields, the Democrat, using 
an anti-suffrage speech as the vehicle for a really impressive abil- 
ity to mispronounce language—someone insisting that in the 
Senate Chamber one looks for dignity, erudition—someone else 
pointing out: yes, but one looks in vain—calls at the White 
House—calls and calls again at the White House—a June day 
when we asked the President sadly, bitterly, “ Mr. President, 
what is the matter with the United States Senate?”—the good 
behavior of his mouth and eyes as he answered, “It’s a large 
question, ladies ”—a September morning in the office of George 
Creel, chairman of the Committee on Public Information—Mr. 
Creel lending one ear to our case while he kept the other cocked 
toward the telephune and his personal defamers with his wonted 
joyous belligerency—‘ There’s one chance left for the amend- 


ment, just one, and that’s for the President to go before the 
“It’s a forlorn hope. He won’t.”—“ Will 
“Oh, yes, that, of course.”—Séptem- 


Senate in person ” 
you do what you can?” 
ber 30, 1918, in the Senate Chamber, the President pleading for 
the 19th amendment—pleading in vain. 


TATE work and federal! For every suffragist memories like 
these must come piling—names may be different, the experi 
ences must be the same—into it all and through it all, lacing it as 
with gold and silver, the exquisitely balanced judgment of Mrs. 
Catt—often I knew that she was more indignant, nearer white 
heat than any of us, but ah, the majesty of her control! It is so 
easy to be belligerent, it is such an art to hold one’s self in leash 
for new effort!—the eloquence and humor of Dr. Shaw—the 
never-lost memory of Susan B. Anthony, of Lucy Stone, of all 
that mighty host of old whose proud successors we were—the 
treachery—victory dawning again— 
the dullness of success after having 


dawn of victory—defeat 
1919 with success assured 
been so long deferred, so grudgingly withheld. Spoiling every- 
thing, blurring the readiness of just men, the stubborn and selfish 
and scared, oh, most of all scared, reluctance of unfair men—the 
petty futility of it—old and dull and heavy, or younger and slip- 
pery and sinister, there they stood, trying to block women, block 
the world. And stood how futilely! But they are developing an 
agility. Already they have been about, asking women for their 
votes. By 1924 they will be saying, “ Yes, aoh yes, always a suf 
fragist.” Aoh yes, indeed! 

ELL, it’s over now. Women still have many disabilities to 

work out from under, even many political disabilities, but 
there is one advantage the more, the ballot, on their side. And just 
as the Woman Citizen did, I hope and believe, play a helpful part 
in the suffrage struggle of the final four years, so it can and will, 
I trust, play its part in the struggle still ahead—the struggle for 
the removal of women’s remaining legal and economic disabilities, 
the struggle to make war impossible, the struggle for real recog- 
nition by the political parties, for admission into the inside of 
party government, the struggle of the abler party women to 
develop and modify the present manifest disposition of the party 
boss to limit women’s participation in party politics to the 
using of a few adaptable women on the party fringes, the struggle 
for a fair division of governmental authority between men and 
women, the struggle for an intelligent electorate, an improved citi- 
zenship. Now more than ever women need a woman’s political 
magazine to follow and further these further political and 
economic adventures of women. Now more than ever is the time 
for a woman’s political magazine that shall take cognizance of 
the whole case of woman’s progress and her relation to the 
world’s progress. Always in the past the Woman CITIZEN has 
had to bridle itself, keep out of controversy that was not suf- 
frage controversy, but always we have said to ourselves, “ just 
wait until suffrage is won, then we can talk, then we can have 
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opinions, then we can fight.” That on my part was to reckon 
without the combination of neuritis and rheumatism that has 
finally made me yield as gracefully as I can to their peculiarly 
unamiable exigencies. But it was not to misread the future of 


the WoMAN CITIZEN. 


OTHING but the knowledge of my own shortcomings in 

energy and vigor, and my realization that new and unjaded 
talent was available for service on the magazine, could have in- 
duced me to give up at this so vital juncture. For, though I am 
going, the magazine stays. Mrs. Catt’s enlivening announcements 
concerning the new manager and the new editor follow in the next 
number. And Mrs. Catt remains, as always, at the helm. Up to 
now, the WoMAN CirTiIzEN has been in part a gift of the Leslie 
Woman Suffrage Commission to our readers. Few magazines of 
any kind have become self-supporting in the first four years of 
their history and the WomMAN CitiIzEN’s record to date, hampered 
though its career has been because of the official limitation on 
its range, has topped that of most magazines of opinion. Thirty 
thousand dollars’ worth of gilt-edged advertising was written on 
the books last year, and while that means nothing in the larger 
magazine world, it affords an unparalleled record in suffrage 
journal annals. But even with that and even with the increase in 
subscription price made in 1919, we have not been able to keep 
pace with the rising cost of production. The difference that we 
pay for printing a page of the magazine today as compared with 
the first issue is a difference of 70%. For the paper we print on 
we have to pay about 65% more than we paid in 1917, and at 
that we have always had an inside price on paper. In the open 
market paper has frequently sold in the last twelve months at 
150% more than it did in 1917. In 1920 our cash receipts totaled 
$18,824.99 more than in 1919 and in 1920 what we had to spend 
on manufacture alone footed up $18,389.58 more than it 
did in 1919. So long as the magazine was needed 
for the help it could give in the suffrage struggle, we could 
count an adequate return in propaganda value, if not in dollars 
and cents. Today, with suffrage won, the old propaganda value 
is gone and the magazine must be put on a strict basis of doliars 
and cents. To that end the new manager is working out a 
valiant program of economy, in the application of which I be- 
speak the acquiescence of all our readers. I do not want to antici- 
pate Mrs. Catt in introducing her, but must express here my 
supreme personal satisfaction that the choice has fallen on her. 


CAN only hope for her and her associates as friendly and 

inspiring an association with the WoMAN CiTIzEN’s readers as 
I have had. To be sure at times the Republicans have said I leaned 
to the Democrats and to be sure some famous Democrats have at 
times cancelled their subscriptions because I was too Republican 
to suit them. And after being anathema to all Republicans because 
of our advocacy of the League of Nations, I was told last week 
that we did nothing for the League, nothing, utterly missed our 
great opportunity. It will be evident that when I have been given 
a jerk on one side I could count on being shortly jerked on the 
other side, so that a fairly erect posture has been maintained for 
me without much effort on my own part. And withal, I have had 
a happy time, definitely a happy time. 

In my immediate associates I have had unmitigated satisfac- 
tions. I have had, for one thing, in the Leslie Woman Suffrage 
Commission a wonderful organization to deal with. It is not often 
that so capable and fair a group of women get together under 
one aegis as that little group of seven, headed by Mrs. Catt—Mrs. 
Pennybacker, Miss Hay, Mrs. Robins, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. Slade, 
Mrs. Upton—to each of them I feel a special indebtedness, each 
of them in her own way having made my work pleasanter, more 
interesting. As for Mrs. Catt herself, one who works with her, 


as I have worked with her, does not try to get the benison of jt 
into words. 

In editorial and business associates I have been. blessed, too, 
First of all, there has been Alice Stone Blackwell. Others might 
growl—and, in the beginning, did, feeling very grievously the 
loss of the beloved old IV oman’s Journal—but “ A. S. B.” never. 
Always she stood by, understanding, helping. It is not only what 
her tireless pen has contributed to the WoMAN CITIZEN that has 
helped to make it, it is, as well, what her beautiful and generous 
spirit has contributed to the day’s work for the rest of us. To 
Mary Ogden White belongs a great meed of acknowledgment 
for her constant shouldering of double burdens and for the reck- 
less devotion with which she has directed her wide range of 
abilities to the WoMAN CITIZEN’s program, particularly curing 
my illness. Mary Sumner Boyd, the “ M. S. B.” of some of the 
WomMAN CITIZEN’s most striking surveys and analyses, ha~ been 
another able and dependable associate. To Marjorie Shulc:, fell, 
among other things, the conduct of the Washington Burea:, and 
the value that I personally place upon her work has been con- 


stantly corroborated by letters from WoMAN CITIZEN readers. 
Another associate, not with us now but who has given gre: help 
in the immediate past, is Rose Lawless Geyer. To Mrs. L. L. 
Dittenheimer goes the credit for most of the work of building 


up the WoMAN CITIZEN’s advertising clientele. 

Finally, not many offices, I think, can boast so effective and 
enthusiastic a clerical staff as that which has helped pui the 
WoMAN CITIZEN over week by week. The beauty of the -ervice 
of these young women has lain not alone in their intelligence, but 
in their suffrage spirit. The suffrage struggle was all «long 
theirs as much as anybody’s. 

Readers and Commission, editorial associates and associa‘es on 
the business end—we are going our different ways now, /ut in 
the magazine itself we shall have, I hope always, our old common 
meeting ground. Hoping that and believing that, I can in this one 
paragraph be glad while I am being sorry, call a happy hail to 
the incoming management at the very minute that I must write- 
goodby, everybody—and good luck! RosE YOUNG 


Lloyd George—A Comment 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is the most outstanding figure in 

world politics and far and away the most interesting. He 
alone of the political leaders who carried their nations through 
the tempestuous years of the Great War holds his place. The 
clear white of his eye, the vivid pink of his cheek, the unruffled 
brow, the frank smile, all belie the fact that he has stood at the 
very vortex of a world cataclysm for years. They also offer one 
reason why he is still there. 

Yet even he has not escaped the inevitable fate of all leaders 
through times of national stress. He is loved and revered as few 
men have been for the unquestioned greatness of many char- 
acteristics and which his worst enemy would not deny that he 
possesses; but he is hated violently, fiercely, because he is not 
more the superman than he is. He is the target of the usual shot 
and shell of passion aroused by the jealousy of political rivals 
and the enmity of parties. The reformers, the idealists and the 
radicals are disappointed, betraying it in varying degrees of 
emotional expression, that he has not brought to pass all of the 
high aims set forth by his matchless eloquence ; the conservatives 
and the reactionaries are boisterously resentful because he has 
established so much that is forward looking. 

So day by day, amid the hail of fierce and unfriendly denuncia- 
tion, he deals with problems which would put all but the mil!ionth 
man wholly out of the running. How does he do it; what is the 
secret of his power? 


One, who professes to believe him a failure, has said: ‘ No 
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man of our period, when he is profoundly moved, and when he 
permits his genuine emotion to carry him away, can utter an 
appeal to conscience with anything like so compelling a sim- 
plicity. * * * The spirit of the intuitional reformer, who feels 
cruelty and wrong like a pain in his own blood 1s still present in 
Mr. Lloyd George. * * * He entered the war with genuine 
passion. From the first no man in the world sounded so ringing 
a trumpet note of moral indignation and moral aspiration. [:x- 
amine his earlier speches and in all of them you will find that 
his passion to destroy Prussian militarism was his passion to 
recreate civilization on the foundations of morality and religion. 
He was Peace with a sword. Germany had not so much attempt- 
ed to drag mankind back to barbarism as opened a gate through 
which mankind might march to the promised land.” A Cabinet 
minister testified that “often Mr. Lloyd George put heart in a 
Cabinet that was really trembling on the edge of despair.” 


7. HIS eulogy of Mr. Lloyd George’s spirit of optimism falls 
far short of the truth. His eloquence rang around the world. 
He put heart not alone in the leaders of Great Britain, but in 
those of every nation. His unyielding faith in the righteousness 
to come out of the war pronounced in the most appealing urgency) 
awoke hope and aspiration where there had been none before ; 
and finally the entire world was lifted to a vision of things before 
More than any one man he produced this effect, 


undreamt of. 
It became a battle between the souls 


and the effect won the war. 
of peoples and the allied vision was far more destructive of 
German resistance than were fighting men and munitions. 

Now, says the same critic, “ After a victory so tremendous, 
was there any demand on the generosity of men’s souls which 
would not gladly have been granted? The long struggle between 
capital and labor might have been ended; the heroism and self- 
sacrifice of the war might have carried forward the labors of 
reconstruction; the wounds of Europe might have been healed 
by the charities of God almost to the transfiguration of humanity.” 
And these things Mr. Lloyd George did not do. “So * * * 
one may see in him a soul of eagle force striving to rise above 
the earth on sparrows’ wings.” 

How false this philosophy. A very exceptional man may rise to 
the illimitable heights of a transfigured humanity where sense 
of the gross passions which drive the average are forgotten; but 
The miracle is that he ha- 


he cannot live there, nor stay long. 
When such 


risen to those heights at all—for there God dwells. 
a man has lingered in those heights longer than other men who 
have attained them, it is no wonder that he was driven back 
beneath the scourge of party journalistic whips before an elec- 
tion and campaigned with the slogan that “ Germany must pay.” 
He was only betraying his relationship to the masses who had 
quickly deserted the world’s high vision with the signing of the 
armistice, and with feet safe on the old earth again began throw- 
ing mud at everyone who had not come down from the mountain 
tops where visions are seen. 

Just why those who have only seen visions infrequently and then 
dimly, should think that others may quite normally see them all 
the time and clearly, is incomprehensible. 

Ere long the waiting voters will throw Mr. Lloyd George on 
the scrap heap of political wreckage, for democracies elect men 
to high responsibilities and then flay them alive because they do 
not prove themselves gods. But those who come after will judge 
him one of the greatest of the great Englishmen and those seek- 
ing truth for many a generation will find their vision clarify with 
the reading of his countless, eloquent, epigrammatic appeals to 
conscience. He will continue to speak to millions yet unborn as 
the dauntless “spirit of victory,” the unfailing “voice of 
righteousness.” 

Oh, yes, he has not done all that ought to be done; but he has 
swear Patareet Ye meme e nays 9's cuper-task —he lifted the world to heights 


unknown and gave it a view of what might be, and the view will 
return again and again to haunt the souls of men until humanity 
has really scaled those heights and made them its own. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CAatTT. 


Training the Girl 

PEAKING of the new 
women in all public documents of the day, a feministic 
movement with New York Health Bulletin 
has concerned itself is an article on “ Training the Girl for 


attention paid to the affairs of 


which _ the 
Tomorrow,” by Christine R. Kefauver, supervising inspector, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. In this article the writer sums 
up some of the agencies which are educating and _ protecting 
women as prospective or potential or actual mothers. The mar 
riage license laws have in New York State thrown an additional 
safeguard from venereal disease around young brides. The 
clinics, books on child hygiene, public health movements have 
shown young women how to be better mothers. But, between in- 
fancy and school age there is a veritable No Man’s Land in which 
the child is the business of no one in particular, and the young 
mother has no real instruction except the “ follow-up” work of 
the school nurse and doctor. There is also another missing link 
in the endless chain which fastens together the welfare of mother 
and child. This is the after school period for young industrial 
workers when they need the oversight of just such an agency 
as the Division of Industrial Hygiene which follows the girl into 
the factory and preaches the doctrine of conservation of health 
It picks up the work the school clinic started and urges upon 
these girls of today who will be mothers tomorrow, the need 
for annual or semi-annual physical examination, for reasonable 
out-of-door exercise, recreation and hygienic food and rest 


Council Call 

RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
National Woman Suffrage 
issued a call for a meeting of the [Executive Council of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association at the Statler 

Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, \pril 13th, at 10:30. 

The object of this meeting will be to hear the report of pro 
National \Voman 


President of the 


American Association, has 


grams toward dissolution of the American 
Suffrage Association. 

The League of Women Voters will be in session at the same 
time, but no other opportunity for holding this meeting being 
presented by the very full program, this call must be made 

The Executive Council of the National consists of its Board 
of Officers, together with all chairmen of state branches, chai1 
men of national and standing committees and special committees, 
the presidents of affiliated suffrage organizations and one member 
from each affiliated organization which pays dues on a member- 
ship of 1,500 or more, such member to have no proxy. 


National 


empowered to 


It is to this Council that the official board of the 
American Woman 
report, according to a resolution passed at the last convention of 


the National held in Chicago last February. 


Suffrage Association was 


HE bill relating to the rights of married women has passed 
both houses of the Kansas Legislature and has been signed 
by the Governor. This bill differs a little in phraseology from 
the original one proposed by Mrs. Minnie Grinstead, an account 
of which was published in the Woman Citizen of March toth. 


OMEN registered voters outnumber men in 14 cities of 

Los Angeles County, California. Pasadena is the woman’s 
stronghold with a majority of 2,018; Long Beach is second, with 
1,591; Pomona with 1,099; Glendale, 472; South Pasadena, 350, 
and so on. Yet for all that the county is safe for male democracy 
as it still holds a majority of nearly 10,000 men voters. 
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From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


Wasuincrton, D. C., March 28, 1921. 
S the organization of the new Congress proceeds, some of 
the progressive senators who have heretofore most vehe- 
mently opposed the filibuster, are pointing to it as their strongest 
weapon against threatened reactionarism. 

With the overwhelming Republican majority, there will no 
longer be any need to make concessions to the small group of 
progressive Republicans. Floor tactics will be absolutely in con- 
trol of the party leaders and the minority within the party will 
be hopelessly outvoted on the floor, as one prominent senator 
said the other day. In other words, the progressive Republicans 
are facing an even more hopeless situation than the progressive 
Democrats faced at the opening of the last Congress. 

Under these conditions the filibuster may be resorted to even 
more freely than it has in the past. It is interesting in this event 
to notice the way in which those who condemn it have used it 
when they felt a need. For instance, in the filibuster at the close 
of theslast session, Senator McCumber of North Dakota sug- 
gested that he would like to bring the soldiers’ bonus bill to a 
vote, if he felt certain that continued debate would not result, 
thus endangering the naval appropriation bill, which had the 
right of way on the floor. 

Repeatedly the Senator from North Dakota urged this point 
of view until the long legs of Senator Thomas from Colorado 
were finally untangled from his desk and that gentleman, in his 
dryest of tones, stated that his throat was not in the finest con- 
dition, but that he was prepared to do his best. With ludicrous 
haste the Senator from North Dakota withdrew the soldiers’ 
bonus bill. 

And yet Senator Thomas, whose long speeches on the floor have 
frequently delayed legislation which he deemed unwise is one of 
the strongest opposers of the filibuster. Just before leaving Wash- 
ington to give place to the incoming Senator from Colorado, 
Samuel D. Nicholson, Senator Thomas gave the following state- 


ment for the Il’oman Citizen: 


66 HE rules of the Senate with very few amendments were 

adopted considerably over a century ago. They permit in- 
definite discussions and require unanimous consent for final con- 
sideration on nearly every subject except motions to adjourn. 
Hence the ability of two or three senators, or sometimes even 
one to obstruct and prevent the final consideration of bills and 
resolutions. 

“Common resort to the use of this power, however, is of recent 
origin. Its occasional use in times past led to the remonstrance of 
such distinguished senators as Henry Clay and David M. Hill, but 
without avail. 

“The senators from the South successfully resorted to it in the 
administration of the second Harrison to defeat the force bill 
then championed by Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. Their suc- 
cess served to make filibustering into a weapon for the defense oi 
cherished rights and a means of protecting the sovereignty of 
States against Federal encroachments. With the constantly ex 
panding activities of the national government, particularly re- 
garding appropriations from the Federal treasury, filibustering 
has been constantly championed and defended by senators south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, with here and there an exception. 


Inasmuch as filibustering can be invoked against all sorts of ‘eg; 
lation the impossibility of amending the rule with regard t tis 
obvious so long as there are members who uphold the pr: veh 
‘I have served through four Congresses, the last three of 
which closed with filibusters. In the 1914-1915 session tl “ali 
buster was directed against the shipping bill, in 1916-1917 a 


the armed ship defense bill, in 1918-1919 against the app! mr 
tion bills. On each of these occasions the Senate was in s da 
night and day and in each of them the filibuster was su me 
ful. In the first instance, the early effort of the administ :tion 
to establish an American merchant marine was defeated < that 


actual ship construction was postponed for some two year-. In 
the second instance, the sorely needed authority to arm met 


Se te SC lant 
ssels for detense against the submarine and torpedo was \vith- 
held. In the last instance, the President was obliged to call Con- 
gress into special session in the following May, since the rapidly 


approaching end of the fiscal year was leaving the goverment 
without funds for administration. This was the end desir: by 
the Republicans, who came into power in the special sessi: 

“The most pernicious element of the filibuster is the advantage 


it gives any and every senator whose constituents desire 0» de- 
mand appropriations of questionable expediency or justice and 


which cannot pass the scrutiny of the appropriation committees. 
[he great appropriation bills seldom come to the Senate before 
the last ten to fifteen days of the session, which is shortly prior to 
the close of the fiscal year so that immediate action must be taken 
if the bills are to pass in time to meet the public requirement 

“In these emergencies it is common practice to offer amend- 
ments to the appropriation bills and secure their acceptance under 
the actual or implied threat of a filibuster. 

“Thus the Treasury is successfully mulcted of millions of dol- 
lars, which could not be done under more systematic and more 
desirable legislative methods. This is the bulwark of the practice 
and for this reason the effort to enact any budget law of conse- 
quence will probably end in defeat. The budget bill which Presi- 
dent Wilson vetoed, for example, was a farce since it placed no 
limitation whatever on the right of individual members of either 
House of Congress to propose and secure appropriations without 
regard to the budget estimates. 

“In 1917 the so-called cloture amendment to stop debate and 
thus block filibustering was adopted by the Senate. This action 
was due to public indignation consequent to the defeat of the 
armed ship defense bill, but the amendment has been largely a 
delusion. It can only be brought to a vote upon the lapse of 
thirty-six hours after its proposal and can be carried only by a 
two-thirds majority. After it has been carried ninety-six hours 
of debate may still take place, which means sixteen days of six- 
hour sessions, six hours being more than the length of the average 
daily session. The filibuster is really dangerous only when in- 
voked at the end of sessions, so that it may readily be perceived 
that a remedy so little drastic as this is no remedy at all.” 


N the famous filibusters of the past, it is recalled that: Senatot 
Allen held the floor for twenty-one hours when the repeal o: the 
Sherman act was under consideration, that Senator Carter nian 
aged eighteen hours over a rivers and harbors appropriation Dill, 
that Senator Smoot held forth for fifteen hours during the 1915 
filibuster and that Senator La Follette has one of the longest dis- 
tance records of all. 
In defense of filibustering Senator La Follette has made the 
following statement for the WVoman Citizen: 
(Continued on page 1127) 
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Have Motion Picture Producers Too Much Power? 


1 HE exception in the case of motion 
¥ pictures does not prove the rule. 
Because there have been a few objection- 
able photoplays, does not mean that the 
entire industry merits censure, any more 


WHAT A 
PRODUCER 
THINKS 
ABOUT IT 


than an occasional indecent play, or ill- 
advised book opens all play producers or 
book publishers to condemnation. It is 
a fact, subject to proof by anyone who 
cares to make an unbiased investigation, that the great majority 
tion pictures are entirely in accord with accepted moral 


of m 
standards, and that the industry has developed strength within 
itself to prevent the distribution of any films that violate the 


conventions. 

With millions of dollars invested in the making of photoplays, 
it would be a poor business policy, if nothing more, to make 
pictures of a character that would be likely to offend the great 
majo:ity of theatre-goers. No one realizes better than the pro- 
ducers of motion pictures that the attitude of the American 
public toward its entertainment is essentially wholesome and 
that ihe pictures which score the greatest success are those that 
depict life in its true colors. 

I ave watched the picture theatres take thousands of men 
out of the saloons, keep millions of young boys and girls off the 
streeis, bring travelogues to myriads of mentally starved and 
bore’ people in small towns, and I know that they have reduced 
and not increased crime. 

For every sensational picture put out by the studios, there are 
many sweet, simple stories showing good, clean, home scenes and 
depicting the rise of worthy young men by virtue of hard work, 


honest service and straight living. That is not bad for youth. 


PPONENTS of motion pictures accuse us of exaggeration, 
O of playing up the morbid, of increasing juvenile crimes. 
Very well. I wish to ask them what they would say if any motion 
picture company in the world should just once reproduce what 
they read in the headlines of their daily papers every day? 

1 course, they charge the papers with playing up crime, as 
they charge us with the same thing. But the papers are printing 
actual occurrences, the acts of living men and women, far more 
sensational, infinitely more cruel, vastly lower in moral tone than 
anyihing ever yet produced on the screen. 

The Goldwyn Company is following a policy of securing the 
best fiction writers that the country affords and giving them a 
free rein in the development of their stories for the screen, 
whether they are original stories or adaptations of novels or 
plays. These men and women are all authors of high repute, who 
would not under any circumstances lend their names to works of 
a questionable character. They are one of the greatest forces, if 
not the greatest force in the production of motion pictures today 
and their influence is bound to become more and more potent in 
elevating the artistic and moral tone of the screen. 

mong the names now included on Goldwyn’s roster of 
authors are those of Rex Beach, Rupert Hughes, Booth Tarking- 
ton. Gertrude Atherton, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Gouverneur 
Morris, Basil King, Leroy Scott, Rita Weiman, Katherine New- 
lin Burt, Anzia Yezierska and Kathleen Norris. All of these 
wriiers have shown their keen interest in contributing to the 
progress of motion pictures, not alone by writing original stories 
for screen production, but, in a number of instances, by spending 
considerable time at the Goldwyn Studios in Culver City, Calif., 
to assist in the actual filming of their works. Surely it is not 


within reason to suppose that writers of such irreproachable 
reputation would lower standards when writing motion pictures. 

Naturally, there will always exist minor differences of opinion 
about what is and what is not suitable for public presentation; 
but on the main points of what constitutes clean, beneficial enter- 
tainment, all right-thinking people are in agreement. It would 
be folly for producers of motion pictures to defy the great con- 
sensus of public opinion in this country, even if they were dis- 
posed to do so, which they decidedly are not. 

During the past ten years, the motion picture industry has 
been built up to its present position of importance on the basis of 
wholesome stories in pictorial form, stories not designed for any 
particular element of the community, but for all classes of men 
and women. It has always been recognized that the screen must 
be kept clean, also that there must be nothing to give offense to 
those of any sect or creed. 

Sometimes in giving a true depiction of life, it is necessary to 
present scenes of crime and wretchedness, but care is taken to 
enforce the moral that crime must inevitably reap its own reward, 
and that whatever the seeming handicap, virtue will in the end 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN. 


N March 2ist at a hearing before a 

™ e O Senate Committee in Trenton, 
WHAT New Jersey, appeared a group of ladies 
ONE OF THE and ministers, all well-intentioned, all 
= anxious that “‘ something should be done 
PUBLIC to improve motion picture conditions,” 
THINKS and hence all earnestly 


committee to report favorably on a bill 
establishing a state board of three cen- 


be triumphant. 


requested the 


sors to be paid $2,500 a year each. 


Opposed to the bill were representatives of producers, d 


1S- 
I 


tributors and exhibitors—all financially interested in the motion 
and of the National Board of Review, not so 


| he pro- 


picture business 
interested. The audience was large; feeling ran high. 
moters of the bill declared that they represented many thousands 
of citizens, included in Parent-Teachers Associations, Methodist 
congregations, etc. 

The opponents brought forward such arguments as: If you 
pass this law you will lose what you have of alert public senti- 
ment, and your regulations will not be obeyed—any more than 
the present law about attendance of minors is obeyed; three 
people whom you may hire at $2,500 will not have the requisite 
intelligence to pass on the products of a developing art like this; 
it is against the spirit of democracy to censor any publication 
before it is published; the editing now done by the National 
Board of Review is a much more American way, being volunteer 
and uncorruptible, than to have 48 politically appointed state 
boards; the present state boards contradict each other in their 
rulings; the Pennsylvania state board is now being violently 
criticized by the very people who once fought to get it; the 
Pennsylvania state board has arbitrarily changed the plot of a 
novel which ran as a piece of literary art, and as a drama on 
the legitimate stage for many years, so as to make a case of 
bigamy where none before existed. 

Then appeared Mr. William A. Brady. 
“You can’t control this business, but / can 
of the Producers’ Association, and with two or three other men 
I control every foot of film shown in the United States. What 
goes. We can what shall be shown on 

(Continued on page 1130) 


He said, in effect: 
J am the president 


we say decide 
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Shall We Have National Parks Pr 


By Robert Sterling Yard 


Executive Secretary, National Parks Association 


EVERAL million warm-blooded Americans are suffering 

from a state of mind just now because of the assaults of a 
very short-sighted commercialism on our national parks. The 
news of it is spreading fast, and it will not be long before a good 
many millions more are not only interested but hard at work in 
their defense. 

The more the better. This is an issue which concerns every 
voter in America. It is one in which women can and should play 
a strong and active part because it is an issue between material- 
ism on the attacking side, and conservation and education on 
the defensive. The beneficent participation of women in the full 
control of American affairs can have, to my mind, no greater 
justification than this issue. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the new National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women are both working in it already with enthusiasm. 

It is well for the good cause that women wield the weapon 
of the vote. Not that this issue is coming to a popular vote. 
If it were we should have no shadow of doubt concerning the 
result. This is a matter of protest, and the fact that women 
can vote and will vote is what gives their protests power. 

This is a matter of influencing our representatives in Con- 
gress, not to vote right, for we have potential votes enough in 
Congress, if all were cast, to win several times over, but to watch 
and act promptly when emergency calls. , 

As the reader of the WoMAN CITIZEN knows, our twenty-one 
national parks excel the whole civilized world together in the 
variety and the sublimity of their scenery. The era has arrived 
when these spectacles shall bring many thousands of tourists an- 
nually to our shores; consequently they are a national income 
asset of importance. Also they are the headliners of our new 
startling era of domestic travel, which is doing so much for the 
business of our country and is bringing together into better under- 
standing the people of the four corners of the land. They are 
famous playgrounds for our people. 

But they are so much more than this. 


HEY are our National Museums of Native America. That 
is their real purpose. In them we preserve small but mag- 
nificent examples of the wilderness which our forefathers tamed. 
In them we see what our native forests look like when untouched 
by the axe. Here alone we can study nature’s own dealings with 
her own wilderness. Here only we can study our native wild 
animals, straight descended from prehistoric ancestors, living 
their natural lives in their God-given homes, and unmolested and 
unafraid. 

And this priceless, unreplaceable heritage it is our duty and 
pleasure to pass on to our children and their children. 

Not only are these national parks the greatest school-rooms 
of nature in the wide world (no other nation has conserved 
primeval nature) but they are the laboratories of botanical and 
zoological science for all future time. Any tampering with these 
lakes and streams will ruin them utterly as scientific examples. 

And, mark well, if we are to preserve them we can not permit 
one single commercial project, however innocent in itself, how- 
ever little it will injure its lakes or streams, to enter any national 
park. Why? Because, in this land, Congress may pass no spe- 
cial legislation. The rights it grants to one it must grant to 
all. The first precedent that commercialism secures in any na- 
tional park will doom all national parks, for, on the borders of 
all, organized ranchers have long cast longing eyes upon their 
waters, upon the wild-flowered meadows on which their cattle 


would fatten, and upon the wild animals which in their eyes 
are “ game.” 

For fifty years successive Congresses have faithfully dei 
the complete conservation of our national parks, resistine the 
many attempted encroachments. 

3ut the Congress which has just gone out, rent with dis- 
sensions, absorbed in financial and international question-, and 
facing a national election which offered no temptation t. take 
partisan chances in any state no matter how small its ele«toral 
vote, gave the commercial interests their great opportuni! It 
passed the Water Power bill with the national parks and rm onv- 
ments safely tucked in the list of national reservations to \\ hich 
it applied. Probably in the wild rush of events few no- 
ticed they were there. We on the outside had no chanre to 
know it till the last day of the session, when we made a v: ‘iant 
but ineffectual effort to keep the bill from signature till ‘hese 


nded 


reservations could be stricken out of it. Also, the Senate p:.-sed 
a bill permitting a reservoir to be built in the Falls River ‘asin 
of the Yellowstone National Park, and the House was just «out 
to pass it when a gallant but pitiably small band of hastily -um- 
moned conservationists kept it stopped until the session’s end. 


What a situation, then, at the beginning of the last suniimer 
confronted the national parks defenders! 


Y giving the newly created Water Power Commission the 

right to grant leases in national parks and monuments at 
will and without publicity, Congress had wrecked the principle 
of complete conservation! In practise this amounted to noting 
else. This absolutely had to be amended at the next session. 
And confronting us, also at the next session, were the still un- 
defeated Falls River Bill, and a very dangerous bill looming in 
Montana to dam Yellowstone Lake. 

And the people were wholly unawakened to their danger. 

It was evident, if the first session of the 66th Congress could 
yield itself so readily to such legislation, that nothing less than a 
popular uprising could prod the second session of the same Con- 
gress to undo the damage and make the parks again safe. To 
that we addressed ourselves. 

We have been sounding the alarm bell from ocean to occan. 
And the people are responding. Will women, with all the experi- 
ence and political power which they have acquired in their own 
successful war for freedom, come to the rescue of our national 
parks and monuments? 

Here is the work to be accomplished : 

We conducted an offensive campaign to pass the bill in 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Jones of Washington, and in 
the House by Representative Esch of Wisconsin, to remove the 
words “national parks and monuments ” from the Water Power 
Act. The effect of this will be to return the national parks and 
monuments to the open forum of Congress, where they have al- 
ways been and where they belong. 

And we conducted defense campaigns 
sentative Smith’s bill (H. R. 12466) in the House (it has passed 
the Senate) to authorize a reservoir in the Fails River Basin of 
the Yellowstone National Park; and against Senator Walsh’s 
very dangerous bill (S. 4529) in the Senate to authorize a dam 


against Repre- 


at the foot of Yellowstone Lake. 

All the influence you can bring to bear, personally and collec- 
tively, upon these Committees especially, and members of Con- 
gress generally, will help. And your influence is very great! 

And this influence should be brought to bear without delay, 
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for these bills pending in the last Congress will undoubtedly be 
re-introduced in the 67th session. 


the United States. All are reached by fine automobile roads 
and by main railroad systems. All are equipped with excellent hotels 
and hotel camps. All have fine roads through them and most 
of them have adequate transportation facilities. All have exten- 
sive trail systems. There is no person, young or old, who can- 
not visit and study these parks in entire comfort. 

They have been carefully chosen as examples of the great 
diversity of the American scenic exhibit. They cover its range. 
They overlap scarcely at all. They are not, you must remember, 
essentially recreational areas, but museums. As such, each has 
its own special purpose, its own separate message. Each is dis- 
tinctly individual. 

The Swiss Alps, except for several unmatchable individual 
features, are excelled in beauty, sublimity and variety by several 
of our own national parks, and these same parks possess other 
distinguished individual features unrepresented in kind or 
splendor in the Alps. 

The Canadian Rockies are more than matched in rich color- 
ings by our Glacier National Park. Glacier is the Canadian 
Rockies done in Grand Canyon colors. It has no peer. 

The Yellowstone outranks by far any similar volcanic area in 
the world. It contains more and greater geysers than all the 
rest of the world together; the next in rank are divided between 
Iceland and New Zealand. Its famous canyon is alone of its 
quality of beauty. Except for portions of the African jun- 
gle, the Yellowstone is probably the most populated wild animal 
area in the world, and its wild animals are comparatively fear- 
less, even sometimes friendly. 

Mount Rainier has a single-peak glacier system whose equal 
has not vet been discovered. Twenty-eight living glaciers, some 


 ppstorns of our national parks are within the borders of 


of them very large, spread, octopus-like, from its centre. It is 


four hours by rail or motor from Tacoma. 

Crater Lake is the deepest and bluest accessible lake in the 
world, occupying the hole left after one of our largest volcanoes 
had slipped back into earth’s interior through its own rim. 

Yosemite possesses a valley whose compelling beauty the world 
acknowledges as supreme. The valley is the centre of eleven hun- 
dred square miles of high altitude wilderness. 

The Sequoia contains more than a million sequoia trees, twelve 
thousand of which are more than ten feet in diameter, and some 
of which are the largest and oldest living things in the wide world. 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona is by far the hugest and noblest 
example of erosion in the world. It is gorgeously carved and 
colored. In sheer sublimity it offers an unequalled spectacle. 

Mount Mckinley stands more than 20,000 feet above sea level, 
and 17,000 feet above the surrounding vallevs. Scenically, it 
is the world’s loftiest mountain, for the monsters of the Andes 
and the Himalayas which surpass it in altitude can be viewed 
closely only from valleys from five to ten thousand feet higher 
than McKinley's northern valleys. 

The Hawaii National Park contains the fourth greatest dead 
crater in the world, the hugest living volcano, and the Kilauea 
Lake of Fire, which is unique and visitors from the 
world’s four quarters. 

These are the principal features of America’s world suprem- 
acy. They are incidental to a system of scenic wildernesses which 
in combined area as well as variety exceed the combined scenic 
wilderness playgrounds of similar class comfortably accessible 
elsewhere. No wonder, then, that the American public is over 
joyed with its recently realized treasure, and that the Govern- 
ment looks confidently to the rapid development of its new- 
found economic asset. 

These are worth working to save, are they not? 


draws 


The Gentle Art of Filibustering 


(Continued from page 1124) 


66 HAT is a congressional filibuster 7 It is an attempt on the 

part of a minority to prevent the majority from execut- 
ing its will. It is resorted to by a minority, sometimes a very small 
minority, to delay or defeat a majority of the House or Senate 
from voting upon and passing a bill or perhaps a number of 
bills, which the minority cannot otherwise defeat at the time 
should such measures come to final vote. 

“ Upon its face it appears to be an unjust and unwarranted in- 
terference with the rule of the majority in legislation. 

“It is often denounced as undemocratic, and revolutionary, 
and a reprehensible interference with the right of a majority to 
exercise its constitutional power. 

“But in the view of the framers of the Constitution the 
Majority may at times abuse its power. It may become arro- 
gant, tyrannical, reckless, wantonly extravagant and wasteful of 
the public revenues, and it may even become corrupt in the con- 
duct of the public business. 

“It was therefore deemed wise by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to provide in that instrument the means by which the 
majority might be restrained or defeated in its undertakings at 
least for the time being. 

(o that end they made it possible for one man to defeat the 
action of the majority of Congress. They gave the President 
power to veto any bill. 

“The makers of the Constitution did not stop with that check 
upon the will of the majority. 

_” They provided that one-fifth of those present could at any 
time and as often as they deemed it necessary demand the calling 
of the roll upon any pending motion. 

“That is a powerful weapon for delaying the action of the 
majority. It can be so used as to defeat the passage of any 
measure in the closing hours of a session when the time for final 
adjournment is fixed and certain. 

“The fathers thus deliberately by constitutional provision 


7 


armed a small minority with the power to filibuster. They gave 
this power the sanction of constitutional authority. 

“These wise men well understood that majorities are not in- 
fallible; that they are sometimes misled; that they are sometimes 
driven by passion to unreasonable extremes ; that under the stress 
of great excitement the very power which a majority possesses 
might intoxicate and carry it beyond rational limits. 

“There are times in legislative proceedings especially near the 
final adjournment of a session when something akin to the mob 
spirit takes possession of a majority, and bills of all kinds, bad 
bills and good bills, and bills partly bad and partly good are 
“ railroaded ” through without a semblance of intelligent consid 
eration. 

“ Nearly a billion of dollars was saved to the American people, 
the difference between the amounts called for in the appropria- 
tion bills which were defeated by the filibuster at the close of 
the 1918-19 session and those same bills as they passed the 
following session, as is shown by the following table; 

Amount as of Amount as of 
1918-19 session 1919-20 session 


“Third GeRciency .. ... 6405+. $ 842,090,813 $ 24,305,929 


Deficiency for Federal Railroad 
Administration 


7 56 ), 000 OOO 


11,131,397 


BRUNI SS Rhctane a ere sa tei a oreo Soe a 15,430,000 
POTCUNGTAD on os sie sce cess 31,673,022 33,899.701 
rrr mee 610,090,838 
BE sakkerer ey on eegekwunns {,238,282,000 772,324,077 


605,100,207 


15,304,421 


$50,513,210 


eS et St 
14,440,304 


District of Columbia........ 


ho 


$3,817,151,030 $2,824,283,432 
$2,824,283,432 


Saving to the people.......... $ 992,867,598” 
MARJORIE SHULER. 
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ie 1908 President Roosevelt’s Country 
Life Commission, appointed to study 
the causes of the increasing migration 
from country to town, reported as one 
main cause the need of “ better living 
conditions on the farm,” and the Presi- 
dent himself in his preface to 
commission’s report pointed out the seriousness 
of this condition, for, he said, “ Our civilization 
rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, attrac- 
tiveness and completeness, as well as the pros- 
perity, of life in the country.” 

A few years later an expert in rural matters 
wrote the U. S. Department of Agriculture that 
he felt that it ought to turn its attention to the 
home life of the woman on the farm. Said he: 
“The women are the most neglected factor in 
the rural problem and especially neglected by 


the Department of Agriculture.” 

Taking this charge as their occasion, the de- 
partment sent letters asking for a frank ex- 
pression of their needs, to the wives of its more 
than 50,000 crop correspondents, and published 
their replies in 1915. the Smith 
Lever Law was passed the year before these 


Meanwhile 


letters came out; its object was to use Federal 
state and lo¢al funds “ to aid in diffusing useful 
and practical information on subjects relating 
to agriculture and home economics.” This aid 
was to supplement the work of the schools and 
to be given entirely in the home and on: the 
farm. The passage quoted from the law shows 
that 
work with women, or, more commonly, home 
demonstration work) was put on a par with 
Yet from the beginning it 


home economics (now called extension 


work on the farm. 
was made subordinate and to-day there are now 
appointed under the Smith Lever Law only 
about a quarter as many home demonstration 
agents as “county agents” for farm work, and 
to home demonstration work is allotted very 
of the total Smith 


little more than a sixth 


Lever Fund. 

This was through no ignorance of the needs 
of-the country home, for twice the country 
women have themselves stated these needs. It 
was because livelihood was put before life, the 
farm product before the home; a policy almost 
fatal in this case, for the procession of the 
young, and especially the young women, from 
the farm continues apace, and what will be the 
use of the farm acres if the family is not there? 
women’s letters of 


The collection of farm 


the —e 


Department of Agriculture 
Extension Work with Women 


The Carrie 
Chapman Catt 
Citizenship 
Course 


States Relation Service 








HE Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship 

Course was begun in the WoMAN CITIZEN 
a year ago, as the logical result of the Citizen- 
ship School held at the conclusion of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters’ Convention 
in Chicago, February, 1920. At first the Course 
concerned itself, as was natural, with the im- 
mediate questions of the mechanics of voting 
iw order to prepare women for their duties in 
the Presidential Election, so strong was the 
faith of all fighting suffragists that women 
would be voting all over the country on Novem- 
ber 2nd. And they were. 

Detailed articles on Government, from the 
Federal to the village type, followed. The course 
has for the past four months made way for 
stories of the Federal departments told from 
the inside by people in official capacities and 
experts on their subjects. That series is rounded 
off today by a story of the work done for the 
rural women of the country in home economics 
by the Department of Agriculture. It is written 
by Mrs. Boyd of the Research Committee of 
the League of Women Voters, ap- 
proaches the subject from the point of view of 
the rural woman and her vast needs. 

Beginning with the next issue, that of April 
9th, the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
will enter upon a new series of studies under 
the direction of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead. This 
will be devoted to fundamental subjects es- 
sential to every woman—subjects necessary to an 
understanding of the high cost of living. These 
are concise and simple studies of money, its 
To enable 
public ex- 
in. political 


and it 


meaning, value, buying power, etc. 
women to think correctly about 
penditures some such brief course 


economy is imperative. 


1915 is one of the most interesting documents 
on women’s condition ever issued. The women’s 
charges against rural life fall under the heads 
of domestic and labor, economic, educational 
and social. Many a woman, on the domestic 
and labor side, complains that, in the words 
of one, her kitchen is so laid out that she “ can- 
not get a meal without walking a mile and 
clear it away without walking another of them.” 
Innumerable others, that their day lasts from 
“5:30 a.m. to9 p.m.” Others that “ The wom- 
en here carry their water a quarter of a mile 


and go a mile for their milk.” They ask that 


Agricultur« 


the Department of 


houses as you have begun on 
and silos, giving plans and appr: 


They ask 


practicable kitchen equipment, di: 


costs.” for advice 
how to make a fireless cooker, 
“go on a Sunday 


and find 


when the men 


the wife can go along too 
cooked when she gets back.” 

On the economic side the farm wife 
for a stated income, and since she cot 
get anything but her “keep” for her la 
the house, she asked from the departm: 
letins for “women’s crops,’—such as cl 
butter, kitchen garden crop. 

Bitterly she complains of loneliness, 
recreation, rural nursing, sanitation and 
instruction, books to read and all thos« 
that the woman in the city has, to take o1 
She sums it up: “the trouble with the . 
is isolation, stagnation, ignorance, loss 
bition, the incessant grind of labor ar 
lack of time or opportunity for impro 
by reading, by social intercourse.” She as 


like 


demonstrators on the farm, to help her t 


“tactful lady demonstrators,” the 
the problems of the farm home. 

The Smith Lever Law gave her thes« 
lady demonstrators—a few of them—and 
the best things this small group of won 
done is to make last year a survey oi 
home conditions in thirty-three states 
north and west. The study of 1915 giv 
to the 1920 study; the survey proves th 
letters of 1915 did not represent isolated 

Almost 10,000 women answered the 


and their answers were tabulated under 


heads. Let us take the domestic situat 
1920: 32 per cent have running water 
house, 22 per cent have power to 
lightening their household tasks, 9 
cent have screened windows and 
95 per cent have sewing machin 


per cent have telephones, 62 per cent hav 
mobiles, 24 per cent have vacuum clear 
per cent have carpet sweepers, 21 per ce 
some kind of a lighting system, and 26 p 
43 
washing machines, 54 per cent have oilc 
their kitchen, 


are the fortunate ones, fortunate in one 


have electric irons: per cet 


gas or 
no rough boards to scrub 
or another; but the other side of the s 


that 68 per cent have still to carry their 
few from the kitchen only to the other 
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but over 50 per cent from outside the house; 


almost 80 per cent have oil lamps to care for, 


though on half these farms electricity is used 


-m purposes. As for the rest of these 


for fat 
conveniences, only in the case of sewing ma- 
chines, telephones and automobiles do a ma- 
the women enjoy them and in most 


jority 
cases ‘t is a small minority. 

Is the labor of the farm woman lighter than 
in 1915? Less than a quarter of these women 


have any “help” for housework and those who 
have this help have it for only a small portion 
yf the year. The group as a whole has a work- 
ing dav of thirteen hours in summer, ten in 
winter, half of them are up at 5 o'clock, 87 
per cent have no vacation, can never loaf and 
stay in bed late a luxurious week or so in the 
year. Besides the daily drudgery of preparing 
food and keeping the house clean for an average 
family of five in a seven room house, 96 per 
cent do the heavy dirty laundry work for work- 
ers on ‘he farm, only a small percentage, as we 
have st seen, having the work made easier 


by a washing machine, 94 per cent make their 


own ad; 92 per cent do some or all of the 
famil; sewing. As few have heating systems 
9 p ent tend two or three stoves all day, 
half them building the fires, carrying the 
coal wood to feed them from the celler or 
outhouse, 60 per cent make butter. 
S° uch for women’s werk within the rural 
home, but there is light work for ladies 
outside also. Eighty-one per cent of all poultry 
are cared for by women, the flocks averaging 


9) chickens; 36 per cent milk or assist in milk- 


ing the cows and 80 per cent add to the eternal 
dishwashing in the home, the washing of milk 
More than half 


do gardening and 25 per cent help with farm 


pails and often of separators. 
work part of the year, or with bedding and 
feeding the cattle. 

Do they get any material rewards for com- 
bining women’s work with men’s? Apparently 


not, most seem still, like the farm wife of 1915, 


to be working for their keep; few even have 
cuts earnings of their own. Of the 81 per 
cent who care for poultry, only 22 per cent are 
alloy to keep poultry money and only 16 
Per cent egg money. Though they are the 
butter makers and help with the cows, only 11 
per t have the butter money for their own. 

As tor health, sanitation and the decencies 
of lifc, only ten per cent of these families have 
ind toilets and bathtubs; the family doctor 


is five and a half miles away and the hospital 
14 miles, 

Nor have the social conditions of rural life 
been substantially improved since 1915. Neither 
schoo’ nor church is an effective social center, 
because they are too far apart and because the 
Community has had little guidance as to how to 
make them social centers. Small wonder when 
the average distance to a high school is six 
miles 
market 


three miles to church, and five miles to 


What can the home demonstrators do to 
make life more liveable? The answer is to 
be found in what with their small personnel 
the home demonstrators have done already. The 
Home Demonstration agent does not hold classes 
nor does she hand out unsolicited information to 
farm women, who may themselves have much to 
teach her. She enters the farming community 
to learn and at the same time to pass on what 
she may have learned in other communities. As 
the county agent’s work is on the farm and not 
in the agricultural college, so the home demon- 
strator’s work is in the home and not in the 
school room. She consults with the housewife 


herself. 


ERHAPS the housewife has a problem that 
she has met and seen solved by others. In 

that case the home demonstrator can help. Per- 
haps, on the other hand, this home has something 
to teach her. If so, she passes the secret on to 
others. 
not herself able to cure; in that case, as an 


Perhaps a condition exists that she is 


agent of the national government, she is in 
touch with the national agency that can. She 
is the center for co-ordinating and correlating 
many agencies in many fields. Or the case may 
require another kind of treatment. She may 


some kind of household 





know of something 
equipment, we will say—that will help the farm 
woman, or which she believes will help her, and 
she persuades her to try the experiment or in- 
stall the 


pass the knowledge of it on to her neighbors 


improvement and, if successful, to 
This is entirely in line with the agricultural 
work of the county agent, who persuades som«¢ 
interested farmer to try some innovation, say 
a certain crop, which he believes it would pay 
this particular community to raise. 

But the greatest work of the home demonstra- 
tor, and that which distinguishes her most from 
the home economics teacher, is the discovering 
and developing of powers of leadership among 
the rural women themselves and the organizing 
of home makers for the solution of their own 
problems. 

Around the county agent and the home dem- 
onstration agent of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have grown up the Farm Bureau or the 
Farm and Home Bureau, a democratic organ- 
ization under local leadership, with the depart- 


ment’s representatives serving somewhat the 
executive secretary ” known t 


Thes« 


ies have helped to gather information and t 


function of the “ 
other organizations. executive secretar- 
co-ordinate and correllate the efforts of all or 
ganizations, local, state and national, that can 
help the rural people work out their problems 

Small as has been their equipment, the hom« 


demonstrators have already accomplished sub 


lines suggested by 


In 1919 they went 


along the 
1915. 
into 75,000 homes in the north and west and 
Their 


“ projects,” to use the government word, have 


stantial results 


the farm women in 
reached a million and a half people. 


been many. Here is a story of how one dem- 


onstrator met the equipment and arrangement 
problem. “How can I have things more con- 
venient in this hole of a kitchen?” asked a 


housewife. Together the neighbors and the 
agent tackled the problem, each one giving a 
suggestion or a bit of experience from her own 
method, with the result that the kitchen was 
literally turned end to end, the side brought 

the middle, and the mistress of it agreed 


try it out. If the arrangement worked she 


would pass on the information to other won 
en. Asa result of this little beginning a doze: 


kitchens in that community were re-arranged 


or supplied with new equipment. The women 
had begun to study their housekeeping methods 
and household equipment for the purpos« 


lightening labor. In a number of counties whe1 


agents are working, so small a thing as a 
poorly placed work table, or a sink too low for 
the worker, has been the initial step in planning 


a county-wide project to lighten the labor 


the farm home. 


The home demonstration agents’ methods of 
calling attention to domest conditions hav« 
shown a knowledge of publicity valu \t 
county fair were set up two miniature cottages, 
“ Home Demonstrati House u1 \ Old 
House.” They were equipped so as to bring out 
the difference and above them was th 


‘Do You Treat Your Livestock Better Thar 
Your Wife?” 


Last year in the north and west 1,019 kitchens 


were re-arranged in some respect under the 
guidance of the home demonstration agent and 
nearly 7,000 pieces of labor-saving devices, 
ranging from power machinery to pressur 
cookers and washing machines, were installed 
in rural homes as a result of a new interest 

home-making brought about by th fluenc 


of the home demonstration work 


[F. the economic side—to help th arm 
Wives earn a penny of their own—some of 


the things the agents have done were to pla 
for her 3,200 kitchen gardens and in some cases 
also help establish curb markets in towns neat 
by. Under th | P32ie s have be 
“culled” and 1 housand chickens I 
ere not 1 layers and wet n | 
heads off | any return | é SCI 


off to market. 


Ninety-two per cent of the farm women 


as the survey showed, doing their own sew 
The home demonstrator has called in the dres 
making and millinery expert to give classes 
thousands of rural munities. But the thing 
that has made her most popular has been th 
paper dress form, which she has taught th 
ands of women to mak« Id shirt 
sponge, patience and a 40-inch roll of gummed 
paper. Hereafter, by their help, and at a total 
expenditure of 90 cents, every lady in the cour 


try can make herself the glass of fashion 


the mold of form, without any help from th 


town. And the women appreciate this, for 


thinly populated Big Horn County (Wyoming) 
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Spend 
Next Summer 


in 
A Stimulating Professional 
Atmosphere Amid Attrac- 
tive Surroundings 


Study 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK — 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
THE SMITH COLLEGE 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL 
WORK 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Write for Bulletin 








PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
SUMMER Register Now Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 


Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 
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not necessary, but innate leadership, by per- 
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The Demand for 
the 
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Citizenship Course 

Grows Week by Week. 
Are You Keeping Up? 
Every Issue of the 
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no less than 68 forms were made in a season; 
84 in a couple of months in Gray’s Harbor 
County, Washington. 

The health project is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. The home demonstrators have 
it in operation in 32 states of the north and 
west and the thirty-third has at least installed the 
hot school lunch. More than 200 counties are 
concerned for the health of the family, and 
the endeavor to help the homemaker under- 
stand her responsibility for keeping her family 
thought and attention 


well demanded much 


from the home demonstration agents. The 
health problem varied from preventive hygiene, 
properly selected and prepared food, better ven- 
tilation, running water in the home, sewage 
disposal, sanitary out-buildings, fly screens and 
fly campaigns, to child feeding, first aid and 
care of the sick room, and the rudiments of 
home nursing. Some of the results of this 
activity in 1919 included the installation of 388 
sinks, 152 septic tanks, 31,722 families were in- 
structed in the care of the sick, and of this 
number 10,412 families reported having put into 
practice all or a part of the suggestions given 
by the home demonstration agents or the spe- 
cialist in matters relating to health. 93 counties 
reported families feeding and caring for chil- 
dren according to the directions of the home 
demonstration agent, and 54,905 children were 
reached through the hot school lunches which 
were established in nearly 3,000 schools. 
Education in the value of milk for children 
results in 


is reported as having large-scale 


many states. In one the home consumption of 


milk rose by almost half a million quarts a day. 


T the 1920 convention of the National Farm 
Bureau Association held in Indianapolis 
women were given full voting rights. They were 
given a place in the sessions they never had 
held before. The rural home was given a place 
in the deliberations it never had held before. 
Mrs. Ketcham, leader of women at these ses- 
sions and member of the executive board of the 
Michigan Farm Bureau pointed out that to- 
day in work under the Smith Lever Law farm 
men were showing “frenzied activity” on the 
economic side, but that it was a mistake to 
concentrate on this side because the farms were 
being deserted “too rapidly for us to wait till 
farming could be shown to be a sufficiently pay- 
ing enterprise to keep them.” The home, she 
felt, must be the first thing that holds the 
country population and for that reason more 
attention must be given to living conditions. 
Within the last five years farm profits have 
risen from 4 to 7 per cent. This is not enough 
to tempt. The possibility of profit in living 
offered by changed home conditions is infinite 


and this avenue of profit must be intensively cul. 
To do this more money is necded, a 


Smith Lever 


tivated. 
fairer share of the Fund and 
perhaps something added to that. Many’ proj- 
ects of vital importance to country living can- 


not be developed because this side of the work 


of the Department of Agriculture is s‘arved, 
We are told that in Minnesota five years ago 
there was one co-operative laundry ad one 
co-operative live stock market. Both w« emi- 
nently successful and very popular, but to-day 
there is still one co-operative laundry wh le 500 


live stock markets are in operation. The farm 


woman can demand a greater investmint in 
home conditions now, since she has a pp |itical 


status equal to the farmer, and once e«ipped 


with adequate funds she can, throuv! the 
democratic organization of the Farm and Home 
Bureau, turn home demonstration wo: nto 


whatever channels she thinks best. 


What the Public Thinks 


(Continued from page 1125) 


cvery screen in the nation. There arc some 
other companies independent of us, but \« con- 
trol their output also. For all we have ‘to do 
is to say to the exhibitors: ‘ What we you 
goes’ and not one of them will attempt ‘o go 
against us. If they were to, we woul ith- 


draw our films from them and break tl 


He then promised to put off the scr any 
film containing long, purposeless love-scenes, 
anything that makes vice attractive, and any- 
thing that tends to hold up to ridict any 
clergyman, priest, rabbi, official, or / 

At this the representative of the National 
Board arose to protest a protestor. “!i this 
public boast of the dictatorship of t pre 
ducers did not violate the principles ur 
iorefathers it would still destroy our ho 
the nation’s future,” said she. “ And this 
group of powerful men had exercised their 
power, as they proclaim they intend, before 


the last election, and the owners of newspapers 
as well as of screens had been constrained t 
obey them, then the present Republican govern- 
ment would never have come into powe! 
Where are the officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that they do not bring suit ag 
this? The entire 


monopoly as insolent as 


absolutely 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work, 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Seventy-second year opens September 28, 1921 


laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organize 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


propaganda power of the screen is 
at the behest of three or four men, sclected 
by themselves on the score of wealth. They 
can make or unmake what and whom they will. 
Their spokesman brags of their law 1ance 
in a legislative hall before a Senate coi ttee 
And all the senators and assemblyn and 
clergymen and citizens shake when Jove ds. 
It is time for women citizens tc wake Uf 
before Nero buys a harp. 
One WHuo HEArp Mr. Brapy 
including certain credits in science and language. ull 
out-patient obstetrical se e 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory « * 








2101 N. College Ave., Phila.. Pa. 
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Our First Political Campaign 


By Sadie S. Matthews 


We we have been through a political 
campaign and this time we were inside 
looking out. Now that the tumult and shout- 


ing has died, what are the impressions that re- 
main? 
At a suffrage public meeting held to celebrate 


the ratification of the amendment, a tired old 


long an office holder, in the course of an 


man, 
otherwise dull talk, 
attention at the time, 


said something to which 
little but which 
ick to me many times later during the 


“T can only hope that you 


I paid 

eame |. 
campaicn. He said: 
women may never know the feeling of satiety, 
the tastt 

success {ul 
what he meant—the compromises, the 


of dead-sea fruit that follows even a 


campaign.” We realize now some- 


thing of 
lowering of ideals which,.whether necessary or 
not, at present accompany any. political fight. 


We -uffragists thought we knew something 


-s and politicians before, but this cam- 


of pol 

paign licld revelations that left us, like the wed- 
ding guest, wiser and sadder. It brought home 
to us us never before the most amazing feature 
of political life—namely, the hold that parties 
have upon men. “Stronger than truth or 
honor, deeper than religion, unreasoning, un- 
reasonable, intolerant, narrow, prejudiced—I 
know of hardly a loyalty that compares with it.” 
It is a superstition, a reverence, an awe. Men 
whom we always regarded as broad, fair, rea- 
sonable, above reproach in private affairs, will 


boldly assume that anything is justifiable if it is 
good of the party; that the end justifies 


that party loyalty is above private 


for th 
the means, 
morality or conscientious scruple, and they look 
with horror almost upon anyone not sharing 
these views and acting accordingly. 

party idea will 
hold on the 


HOPE and believe that the 


never gain such a_ strangle 
women. I see some reason for its hold on the 
older men of the south—historical reasons. We, 
however, come to the franchise too late to be 
blinded by these memories, as do, or should, the 
time. Of course, many 


younger men of our 


women—the majority doubtless—voted this time 
according to the traditions of their families—they 
enrolled themselves as hereditary or geographi- 
cal Democrats or Republicans. But let not the 
party organizations take too much comfort from 
there was little time to pre- 


frightened, 


this first election; 
; the women were timid, 
did as they 


Pare tor it 


overinfluenced. Many were told 


against their better judgment and secret inclin- 


ations; sacrificing their preferences this-time in 


The second outstanding feature which struck 
us was the general lack of information among 
political leaders. We 
definite information from the leaders for the 
excellent reason that they did not have it. They 
papers; they were not “up” 


could never get any 


did not read the 
on the issues. The fact that their party was 
for or against a certain issue was sufficient; 
there was no use to go into it and see if the 


party leaders were right in their stand. A prom- 


inent Republican told me he did not have to 
read the text of the League of Nations to know 


that he was against it. I could not find a man 


who was familiar with the amendments to be 


voted upon. Most of them knew of the one 


regarding roads and took sides upon it since 


tax money was involved; but those concerning 


schools and city government meant nothing to 


them. I asked a leader what chance the amend- 


ments had of passing, as I did not see how 


anyone could vote either for or against an 


amendment without knowing what it provided. 
He replied that they had a good chance; that 
the average voter would reason that any change 


must be for the better. On the other hand, 


know a large class of voters oppose any change 


and have a haunting fear of increased taxes. 
Either the class that is willing to take a chance 


is more numerous, or the women must be 


credited with carrying the amendments by mak- 


ing them known, since they did pass. 


THER things that kept me gasping with 


astonishment through various political 


meetings held by both parties were the methods 


of the speakers and the reaction of the audi- 


ences. Most of the speakers whom | heard—and 


some of them were regarded as very shining 


lights indeed—showed either an utter lack of 
training in the fundamentals of logic and argu- 
truth or 


mentation or an utter disregard for 


reason. They mis-stated, they misrepresented ; 
they argued from false premises, used analogies 
that were not analogous and examples where the 
conditions were not similar. They used statistics 
where these favored their cause, and sneered 
at others from the same or equally good sources 
if they supported the other side. Men who had 


not even read the text of the League made 


speeches on it and offered to answer questions 
regarding it. They handed out predigested mis- 
in advance by party 


them, they 


information prepared 
leaders. If a question 


resorted to quibbles about the meaning of words 


“ 


cornered ” 


or bursts of oratory. 





order to indulge them later. But they are think- 

ing, (Continued on page 1134) 
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Personality — 
At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


you are not only received—you 
are welcomed, cordially and per- 
sonally. Discerning women per- 
ceive the rare perfection and 
individual attention which is 
theirs at the 


| BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” | 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
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The Woman Preacher 

To the Editor of the Woman Citizen: 
AY I congratulate you on the article on 
“Woman Preachers” in a recent num- 
ber? 


tain the 


I, for one, tried in the past year to ob- 


information contained therein from 
several large city libraries, but without success. 
Here’s hoping that some of our college girls 
may have seen it, and be led to consider the 
ministry as a profession—the highest profes- 


sion of all. For it is true here as well as in 
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England that “the splendid young women of 
our universities who are so responsive to the 
appeal of the Student Christian Movement and 
foreign missions have yet not heard this call.” 
Speaking of England; it would perhaps sur- 
prise some of the Citizen’s readers to know 
how much public attention the subject of wom- 
an and the ministry is receiving in that country. 
Not long ago a public debate on the subject was 
held in a large hall, and we are told that so 
great was the crowd that hundreds could not 
Nothing like that here yet; 
perhaps this is because we here have only in- 


gain admittance. 


difference to cope with, while our English sisters 
have to contend with active antagonism. Conse- 
quently, some of the brainiest women in England 
are girding themselves for the conflict, women 
of large mentality, of fervent spirituality, and 
of widest training. A. Maude Royden is one 


of these. 


HOSE interested in the subject of wonian 
and the ministry will read with pleasure 
an article by M. Madeline Southard in the Meth- 
I wish I 


could quote the article here entire; but time 


odist Review for December, 1919. 


and space and copyright laws forbid. Here are 
bits. 
for the work— 

“Numbers of women have spent many stren- 


In reference to woman’s physical fitness 


uous years in the most strenuous kind of preach- 
Deaconesses have walked 
innumerable climbed 
steps in pastoral visiting. Recently a superin- 


ing, the evangelistic. 
miles and innumerable 
tendent from a mountainous region was present- 
ing to a body of seminary students the oppor- 
tunities of his district. He told of a deaconess 
who had travelled great distances and opened up 
charges which he thought would now support 
a man pastor. Probably the deaconess would 
then go farther west and continue her sheltered 
feminine activity!” 

And again in speaking of the appeal to Scrip- 
tures—“ The abandonment of the proof-text 
method permits a survey of the whole field that 
makes it almost certain that women preached 
Paul 


women to wear their head-covering when they 


in the early church. * * * * cautioned 
prayed and prophesied, but Paul defined prophe- 
sying as ‘speaking unto men to edification, ex- 
hortation, and comfort’. If that isn’t preach- 
ing, it is what preaching ought to be.” 
“Perhaps preaching is not essentially inimi- 
Catherine Booth, a great 
preacher, bore eight children who were infat- 
This whole 


argument from nature loses much of its weight 


cal to motherhood. 


uated with the ministry. * * * 


when Wwe remember that it is the time-worn 


word of woman’s sphere that has so 


prived her of educational opportunity a: 
cal justice.” 

And lastly here is a penetrating word- 

“Very much social effort fails throu; 
vision, much religious effort fails thr 
of practical human contact. * * * 
masculine and feminine minds are ev 
plementary, and only the blended wisd« 
two can give a symmetry and wholeness 
and church and state.” 

Women are needed in the ministry 
Womer 


hour has st 


are fitted for the ministry. 


The 
EuPHEMIA Dry 


tering the ministry. 
East Boston, Mass. 


Man’s Thoughts on Mother! 
To the Editor of the 


- a recent edition of the 
short 


Woman CITIZEN: 
Womai 
there appears a item, “ \ 
Mothers,” in which is expressed a rathe 
ing statement of Counsellor Clark’s, of 
He says, “Early marriage is the sal\ 
most men and of all women and mothe: 
the only worthy career for a woman.’ 
questioning the worthiness of mother! 
wonder why it is that men do not up-l 
ideal of fatherhood for themselves as 1 
they up-hold motherhood for women. 
Early marriage may be the salvation « 
men and of many women,—but certainly 
women. 
riage is the antithesis of salvation; an 
motherhood is indeed a most worthy ca 
a woman it is not the “only worthy” 


There are many childless women w 


not seeking to “ exert a masterful authorit 


their own sex,” or the opposite sex, 
matter, who are doing more for humai 
making more self-sacrifices than many a 
is who has children. 

There is a reason for everything. Som 
en, as some men, are physically unfitted 
enthood. Others are mentally unsuite 
woman whose strongest inclinations are 


things mental and spiritual would be as n 
able with physical children as the woman 


different tendencies would be without tl! 
is true that some individuals are a com! 
of the three qualities, but such is the ex 
The same hat does not fit every he 
what is one person’s meat is another’s pc 
New York City. R. FERRELL B 
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66 ¥ LOVE the unimproved works of God,” 

I said an old nature lover. To all such an 
invaluable book may be suggested—Mr. Horace 
Kephart’s Camping and Woodcraft (The Mac- 
millan Company). It is a guide de luxe to 
camping, and that is a very different thing 
from being a guide to de luxe camping. 

Mr. Kephart’s brand of out-of-door life is the 


real thing; but the reason why his book is so 
good, is twofold—no, it is threefold. It is 
firstly a comprehensive guide-book and tells 
just what to take on a camping expedition and 
how to fix it. It supplies cuts showing how 
tents are to be set up—beds and tables and 
folding chairs made and it even furnishes camp 
cookine recipes. Next it gives a complete idea 
of where to go and what to do when camping, 
what to do when lost, how to find a trail, 
where to pitch a tent, how to follow “ nature’s 
guide posts,” what to do in accidents and 









Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











Some Books to 
Pack in Your 


Old Kit-Bag 








emergencies. And finally, it is a book actually 
possible to carry along with one. It is light 
and small, well printed, well divided as to sub- 
jects, bound and indexed in a serviceable way. 

You can find poison ivy on page 464 and 
ptomaine poisoning on* 453. Rabies and rattle 
snakes are taken care of and “to find the sun 
on a cloudy day” is listed as well as sunstroke 
remedies. This is verily and in truth a book 
for the kit-bag of an adventurous spirit. 


HE late strenuous times have seemed to 

put away forever types of books like 
Thoreau’s Cape Cod, John Burroughs’ Wake 
Robin and Stewart Edward White’s The Moun- 
tain. They were the literary voices of out-of- 
doors, half poet visions and half nature-lover’s 
observations—books loved by a few proud aris- 
tocrats belonging to a cult of literary-nature 
worshippers. 

Henry Van Dyke once belonged to the same 
high-priestly interpreters of wood and river 
and sea and sky before he entered into the 
strain of international politics. Even now he 
is quick to usher into recognition a beloved 
new member of this exclusive group of prophets 
—Miss Marian Storm. 

Dr. Van Dyke says of the tone and spirit of 
Miss Storm’s Minstrel Weather (Harper and 
Brothers): “It is native American, yet subtly 
flavored through and through with memories 
of Greece and Italy and Elizabethan England. 
It is realist to the core, and therefore, being 
human, it is idealist. Marian Storm does not 
fall into the modern error of thinking that 
your caveman is your only true lover and com- 
She looks on the wide 


and varied world with a vision at once cleared 


prehender of nature. 


and enriched by wise reading. She describes 
nature with her eye on the object and her imag- 
ination beyond; her first book—in clear, spicy 


prose—is alluring and refreshing. 


PLEASANT comradely book is Winifred 

Cotter’s Sheila and Others (E. P. Dut- 
ton Company). The Canadian author calls it 
“the simple annals of an unromantic household.” 
It is that, and more, the simple, kindly, fine- 
spirited record of a succession of domestic 
servants who drifted through the life of the 
writer. Some of the stories are full of humor, 
some touched with pathos. 

“The faultless Adelina” is one of the best 
of Mrs. Cotter’s pleasant tales. It rehearses 
an experience, not uncommon to mistresses, of 
finding themselves de trop in their own domains. 
Adelina did what was right to such an ex- 
tent that there was but one will in the family 


—and that was Adelina’s. 











A GRATEFUL public owes much to the 
Four Seas Company for issuing the In- 
When bor 


up in price and down in quality of paper and 


KS Went 


ternational Pocket Library. 
print, these 25 cent editions of well-known mas 
Among the excel 
1S John 


Those who only 


terpieces cheered the buyer 
lent selections made for this series 
Trevena’s By Violence know 
Mr. Trevena as the author of rather slow-mov 
ing and introspective novels will welcome this 
fine and strong short-story of the man wh 

left the world to live with nature and find truth 
But as he carried with him his intolerance of 
human freedom, it was only by violence that 
The stor 


Set 


is admirably sustained in its relentless insister 


the kingdom of Heaven became his. 


trammeled 


that the most sordid soul must go ur 
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About 


AY in blue and buff, the chosen colors of 
G the National League of Women Voters, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will welcome the League when 
their second annual convention opens April 11. 
And this color scheme will be repeated in all 
the decorations at the hotels, on the badges, 
and fluttering from automobiles during the 
week’s stay of the delegates. 

The Statler Hotel has been chosen as the 
League headquarters. 

The Cleveland League of Women Voters will 
act as hostess, and Mrs. Walter B. Laffer has 
been chosen chairman of the Convention Com- 


With real business efficiency, sub-com- 


mittee. 
mittees have been named to look after the 
arrangements of the convention and care for 


the comfort and entertainment of the 1,200 
visitors who are expected. 

Miss Belle Sherwin, Chairman of the Cleve- 
land League of Women Voters, has issued in- 
structions to the League to so arrange all work 
that “even in a case of murder there shall be 
no hitch in arrangements—even for an hour,” 
for “this is an undertaking which cannot be 
permitted to suffer, no matter what may happen 
to any one person.” 

The courtesy of the Women’s City Club and 
the Women’s Club will be extended to the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. Miss Belle 
Sherwin, Chairman of the Cleveland League of 
Women Voters, which acts as hostess to the 
National League, is chairman also of the Wom- 
en’s City Club. Miss Sherwin says she can fill 
both positions at the same time because “ both 
clubs have at heart the same aim—the civic 
Miss Sherwin ranks 


useful and 


betterment of women.” 


among Cleveland’s most public- 


F the speaker was a Republican he stupefied 
I us with figures regarding Democratic waste in 
the World War and entertained us with horrible 
predictions of what would come to pass if we 
should go into the League of Nations. He 
would plead with Southern Democrats to for- 
get the Civil War, lay aside sectionalism and be 
one country; in the next breath, appealing for a 
more narrow sectionalism with reference to the 
world, preaching a shameless doctrine of sel- 
fishness which he called “ Americanism.” The 
Democratic speaker invariably pursued the same 
course of contradicting in the second half of 
his speech all he had urged in impassioned voice 
in the first. He would exhort the audience in 
the name of Southern tradition, of all the party 
has done for the South to stand by the Dem- 
ocrats, going back to the Civil War and rattling 
the dry bones of the spectre of “negro domi- 
nation; ” then when he reached the League of 
Nations he would launch into a noble appeal 
that provincialism be forgotten, that a world 
vision be cultivated—in short that a totally op- 





Dates for Purchasing R. R. 
Tickets Changed 


Dates for purchasing railroad tickets to 
Cleveland on the certificate plan have 
been changed from April 7-13 to April 
6-12. Those going to the convention may 
secure the special rate on the round trip 
of fare-and-one-half by purchasing a one- 
way ticket on the dates specified—April 
6-12—and getting from the ticket seller a 
certificate showing such purchase. These 
certificates, validated at Cleveland when 
the delegate arrives, will then be honored 
for one-half the return fare if return 
tickets are purchased on or before April 
20th. This concession is contingent upon 
a stipulated number of delegates attending 
the convention, but reports already in the 
National office indicate that this number 
will be greatly exceeded. 











spirited citizens, and as head of the Cleveland 
League cf Women Voters, will deliver the wel- 


coming speech at the opening of the convention. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

Chairman Ohio League of women voters: Miss 
Amy G. Maher. 

Chairman Cleveland League of women voters: 
Miss Belle Sherwin. 

Chairman Convention Committee: Mrs. Walter 
B. Laffer. 

Vice-Chairman: Mrs. A. C. Waid. 

Secretary: Miss Margaret Johnson. 

Badges and Signs: Mrs. Frank Mulhauser. 

Banquet and Dinners: Mrs. H. B. Mallette. 

Burcau of Information: Mrs. A. B. Pyke. 

Decorations: Miss Selma Sullivan. 

Publications: Mrs. E. E. Hill. 

Finance: Mrs. Albert Levy. 

Headquarters: Miss Prudence Sherwin. 

Hotels and Transportation: Mrs. W. A. Fay. 

Mass Meeting: Mrs. E. S. Bassett. 

Music: Mrs. Nicola Cerri. 





Our Political Campaign 
(Continued from page 1131) 
posite spirit be exercised from that which he 


was so recently invoking. 


OU gasped and wondered. Was he sincere? 
Could a man of his position be so incon- 
sistent, so illogical, or was it a form of intellec- 
Was he deficient or was the 


Was it party policy 


tual dishonesty? 
whole thing intentional ? 
based on a large contempt for popular informa- 
tion and intelligence, perhaps evolved from ex- 
perience? If the latter, one had to admit, it 
seemed justified, for next to our wide-eyed 
wonder at the methods of the orators was our 
open-mouthed marveling at the attitude of the 
audiences. I did not see an egg thrown; 
I saw but little indignation. Generally speak- 
ing, Republican audiences went to hear Repub- 
applauded them _ right 


lican speakers and 


through even when they flatly contradicted what 
they had 
audiences gave their own speakers the same re- 
Newspapers pursued the same simple 


just been saying, and Democratic 


ception. 
course—figuring in black type whatever ap- 


the Cleveland Convention 


Pages and Ushers: Miss Helen Mulliken. 
Press and Publicity: Mrs. Howard Thayer. 
Program: Mrs. John T. Webster. 
Program Advertising: Mrs. Allard Smith. 
Reception and Local Transportation: \rs. W 
G. Waitt. 
Credentials 
Mrs. Harris 
Regional Hostesses: 
Chairman. 
Seating of Delegates: Mrs. E. E. Purineton, 
Social Committee: Mrs. Malcolm L. M 
Special Luncheons: Mrs. W. E. Shackleton, 
Woman Citizen: Mrs. Alton Smith. 


and Elections and Regisiration: 
R. Cooley. 
Miss 


Amy G. Maher 


ride. 


TRAIN COMMITTEE 


Local Committees wearing badges wi!! meet 
trains at railroad stations, Sunday, Monc‘ay and 
Tuesday, to direct delegates and visi‘ors to 
hotels. 

Press REPRESENTATIVES 

Special arrangements will be made for Repre- 
sentatives of the Press. Corresponden:s and 
Magazine writers who plan to attend th. Con- 
vention, kindly notify Mrs. Howard layer 
2728 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, the prob- 
able date of arrival and bring credentia!l- from 
the paper they represent. 
rival and to secure Press Badges in order t 
admission to the Conventior 


assure prompt 
Hall and Press Table. 
There will be information bureaus in all th 


large hotels under the general supervision o 
Mrs. A. B. Pyke, Chairman of the Bureau of 
Information, while Mrs. W. A. Fay is Chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee. irs. E 
S. Bassett has charge of arrangements jor the 
mass meeting which will be held in Masonic 
Hall. Mrs. Park is to preside at this meeting 
and among the speakers nationally known art 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Judge FI 
Allen, and Mrs. F. Louis Slade. 


rence 


peared to advance the party they espoused and 
subordinating or suppressing the rest. Any ef- 
sort to be fair or truthful was conspicuously 
absent. If a new woman voter, trying to dis 
cover a path through this maze of contradic- 
tions entered a question, she was regarded with 
suspicion, as being little better than a “ damn 
Yankee.” 

Another surprise for us lay in the sudden 
cessation of interest as soon as the vote was 
counted. Who talks politics today? Apparently 
the whole matter is shelved until another cam 
paign approaches; only the “ professionals” re 
main on the job. 

To sum up: we are more than ever com 
vinced that the crying need of our nation 3s 
education—-all sorts of education, but partict- 
larly citizenship education—government—poli- 
tics, if you will; not party propaganda, but im- 
partial, unbiased study of public questions. D0 
we need a League of Women Voters? !'Il sa) 
we do!—(Reprinted from the Norfolk, Va 
HovuseEwIFE. ) 


All Press Representa- 
tives are urged to register immediately on ar- 
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7 APRIL 9th 


we! will tell the story of the country-wide work of the NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
ws for better legislation. Against what odds have not these women worked for these six bills 
od in the 66th Congress: 


iow THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL, granting federal aid for maternity and infancy; the 
GRONNA BILL, creating a federal live-stock commission; the CurRTIS-GARD CHILD LABOR 
Biv for the District of Columbia; the SmiIrH-TOWNER EpucATIONAL BILL; the RoGErs 
Bitv for the independent citizenship of married women, and the Fess Home Economics 
BILL, providing a federal appropriation for teaching home economics. 
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EDUCATION 
Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 


“‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 
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JGéResearch Bureau for Special Information | 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 


Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 
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“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 


If at any time you 


are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 
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— allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
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